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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Mythology of .4ncient Greece and Italy, intended chiefly for the 
use of Students at Universities, and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. By Thomas Keightley, Author of the ‘ Fairy Mythology,’ 
* Outlines of History,’ in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, &c. &e. With 
Twelve Plates etched on Steel, by W.H. Brooke, FSA. 8vo, 
pp- 491. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 

Mr Ketcutey need not have enjoined us in his preface, to give 
his work a consecutive perusal ; for if he had written four times as 
much, we should have read it all through, out of pure love of the 
subject, and respect for the new aspect he has given to it by his 
learning and judgment. We need not add that we have read every 
word of his volume ; and it may not be unplessing to him to hear, 
as an earnest of what other readers may do, that we have put it on 
the same shelf that contains our Spenser and Milton, with our old 
friend Natalis Comes, and the Dizionario d’ogni Mitologia. 

‘My design in the work,’ says Mr Keightley, ‘ is to supply an 
acknowledged desideratum in our literature; to make known the 
advances which the knowledge of classical mythology has made in 
Germany, and to initiate students in what may be called its philo- 
sophy. As I profess myself to be a disciple of the rational school 
of Voss and Lobeck, I also wish to oppose, if possible, an effectual 
bar to the introduction of the wild fancies of Creutzer and the 
mystics, into this country. How far J have succeeded remains for 
competent judges to determine.’ 

* * * * * 

‘ The nature of my plan has obliged me to use the Greek names 
of the gods and heroes; which many, I trust, will deem to be an 
advantage,’ 

The plan here spoken of is one of the best features of Mr Keight- 
ley’s work. The Latin gods have been so long identified with the 





_ Greek, and made partakers of so many fables in common, that it is 


perhaps impossible to separate them. We do not even desire to 
get rid of the word ‘ Mercury,’ or the word ‘ Venus,’ which have 
been grafted upon the most beautiful productions of our own coun- 
try, and become synonymous with everything that is light and 
lovely. The translations of Pope and others have made even 
scholars think of the father of gods and men as ‘ Jupiter,’ and not 
* Zeus ;? and Mr Keightley himself cannot help speaking of the 
‘Graces,’ instead of the ‘ Charities’ (xapires), though the com- 
pound idea conveyed by the latter word doubles the very grace of 
the former. But the Latin genius was cold and servile compared 
with that of the Greeks,—we mean of course intellectually. 
Ovid himself, who has led people to suppose otherwise, did but 
repeat, for the most part, the Grecian fables; and besides, he was 
a Neapolitan or Magna-Grecian, It was a miserable mistake in 
Spence and others to publish books on mythology, illustrated 
by Roman in preference to Grecian writers. That cold Latin track 
of scholarship was observable till a very late period, and arose, in 
fact, from a want of conversancy with the Greek writers. It was 
little better, than if a man had gone for specimens of fruit to a 
poor northern garden, instead of the tropics. The native abund- 
ance, the love, the genuine mythological climate, was with the 
Greeks ; and to these our author has very properly gone in conse- 
quence. It gave us a malicious satisfaction to find, that out of the 
four hundred and eighty-four pages of his text, thirty-five sufficed 
for the Mythology of Italy. In the rest, with the exception 
of two or three retained by the Latins, you seldom meet with a 
Roman appellation. The scholar is ‘agreeably startled to find, 
that there is no such person as Jupiter in the old proper My- 
thology, unless he be Zeus Pater. [t is always the Zeus of the 
Greeks. Neptune is no such person as he pretends to be: he 
is Poseidon. Mercury is Hermes; Cupid, Eros; Juno, Hera; 
and instead of Apollo, much as we love the word by itself, we have, 
at least at the top of the page, the “ Phobus-Apollo” of Homer, 
—a compound which conveys to us the idea of the God in his 
double capacity of the sun-god and the poet. We highly approve 


this plan, both as being the truth, and as giving the teader = new 
interest in the Greek writings. It gives themeven a new gloss with 
their fondest lovers: and for the same reason, we fike the transla- 
tions that Mr Keightley has given of many of the other names, and 
wish he had done it to all. The channels through which scholarship 
is usually conveyed to the world, are’too apt to chill the most beau- 
tiful imaginations ; and we are glad to know the meaning as well as 
the sound of a god's name. The French fairy tales would not be 
admired as much as they are, if the original names only were 
retained, and Ricquet-with-the-Tuft were not naturalized among us, 
as well as the Princess Fair-Star, and the Lass with the Golden 
Locks: and for the same reason we like to hear of the White 
Goddess (Leucothea), of Apollo’s having been in love with ‘the 
Muse Fair-Voice (Calliope), of Star-Coat (Asttochiton) who enter- 
tained Bacchus in India, and of the five meft who survived out of 
Cadmus’s Sown, to wit, Viper, Groundly, Earthly, Mighty, and 
Monster (Echion, Udeus, Chthonius, Hyperénor, and Pelor.) 

As we are not acquainted, (to our regret), with the scholars of 
Germany, we feared, when Mr Keightley professed himself in his 
Preface to be a disciple of the rational school of Voss aud Lobeck, 
in opposition to Creutzer and the mystics, that he was going to 
“rationalize” the old fables, or as he justifiably expresses it, 
“ pragmatise” them ; that is to say, convert them into matters of 
history and probability, and thus deprive them, not only of their 
enchanted fruit, but of the very pith of their reasonableness ; for 
it cannot be too often repeated, that men have imagination as well 
as what they exclusively understand by the term reason, and that 
when they launch into the unknown world, they may discover ag 
many improbable things as they please, provided they delight us ; 
not to mention, that there is a profounder reason for it, connected 
with the very best part of our well-being. But the perusal of 
few pages agreeably undeceived us. Mr Keightley is at the mercy 
neither of allegories nor etymologies, of the mystical nor the verbal. 
He has the right voluntary faith, and believes just what a lover of 
Paganism ought to do. At the same time, he does not reject 
allegory, etymology, or history, where they are manifestly to 
be received; his work, generally speaking, is judicious through- 
out: the main views of it are always so. One of its best 
points, is his keeping in mind the modifications of the popular 
belief by times and manners; as where he says, for instance, 
that “ Zeus and Hera in Homer, (Jupiter and Juno), are on 
all occasions described after a model presented by a Hellenic 
prince and his wife of the heroic ages,” and takes care to point out 
to us the different periods at which various aspects and qualities 
were first ascribed to the Gods. (By the way, on what principle is 
it that Mr Keightley approves this gasping interval between the 
particle and the aspirated word, “a Hellenic,” as he does in “ja 
heroic,” “a historical,” &c. Surely the particle should be an, 
before all words which are not accented on the first syllable. In 
the latter case the a is right, as in “ a horse,” “a hero,” “ a his- 
tory ;”’ but would Mr Keightley, for the sake of euphony, leave out 
the letter n in the word anhelitus? He might omit it, we grant, for 
the sake of strengthening the meaning). It was in no profane 
spirit, but out of a pardonable resentment at the involuntary pro- 
faneness of others, that Fontenelle said, that “ If God had made 
man in his own image, man had repaid him by making him in bis.” 
The ideas of a deity, in all ages, have been modelled upon the pre- 
vailing notions of what was most powerful and desirable. A phi- 
losopher’s idea of a divinity, at the present moment, is very different 
from the one entertained by a cannibal chieftain. Revenge and 
punishment, on the part of Heaven, may, it is true, be allego- 
rized, or more rationally made to signify the admonitory pain 
which ensues upon a dereliction from the right path of happiness : 
but these refinements were not in the thoughts of the old mythic 
writers, still less in those of the poets of luxurious ages. The Gods 
in Homer’s time, as Mr Keightley hes shewn, were fierce warriors 
and handsome women, but not ill-matured or monstrous. They had 
the virtues as well as vices of a healthy, robust period, little given 
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‘cultivator on earth, than a king in those regions. They have no 
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to contemplation. As sophistigation adyanced, and “ excitement” 
(to use a favourite modern word) grew in request, they became 
disgustingly cruel, and monsters arose among them. At all times 
they were as inclined to resentment as most people are, especially 
those in possession of authority. Leto (Latona) one of the gentlest 
of the goddesses, turned a parcel of clowns, for mocking her dis- 
tress, into frogs; and made Niobe a childless mother, because she 
had dared to compete with her in rank. Demeter (Ceres), another, 
turned a boy into a lizard for laughing at her when she was “ drink- 
ing some gruel;” and Apollo, the most good-natured of all the 
gods, who was lenient even to his faithless mistresses, flayed Mar- 
suas alive for thinking himself as good a musician. This last fable, 
however, is traced to a “ leathern bag,’ which hung over a cavern, 
from which the river Mareyas issued; so that we are indebted 
perhaps to some dull allegorist for this blot on the deity’s 
scutcheon. 

The following passages will afford some good specimens of the 
spirit in which our author has executed his task. Mr Keightley, 
with his usual judgment, thinks the Iliad and Odyssey written by 
different persons,—an opinion incidentally referred to in the begin- 
ning of the following extract. The passages, by the way, that we 
have selected, all contain some curious point. In the one before 
us We are presented with the strange notions entertained in the times 
of the Odyssey, respecting the state of the dead :— 

* The region over which Hades presides is represented in the 
Iliad as being under the earth; in the Odyssey it, or the 
entrance to it, is placed in the dark region beyond the stream of 
,Ocean : it is called Erebus; and the poet everywhere described it 
as dreary, dark, and cheerless. The dead, without distinction of 
good or evil, age or rank, wander about there, conversing of their 
former state on earth; they are unhappy, and they feel their | 
wretched state acutely. Achilles, the son of a goddess, declares to | 
Odysseus that he would rather be a day-labourer to the poorest 








strength or power of mind or body. Some few, enemies of the 
Gods, such as Sisyphus, Tityus, Tantalus, are punished for their 
crimes, but not apart from the rest of the dead! Nothing can be 
more gloomy end comfortless than the whole aspect of the realm 
of Hades, as pictured in the Odyssey. It is, in fact, surprising that 
men who had such a dreary prospect before them should not have 
been more attached to life, and more averse from war and every- 
thing that might abridge the period, than the ancient Greeks were.’ 
* 7 * * * * . 

‘ The favourite haunt of Hephaestus (Vulcan) on earth was the 
isle of Lemnos. It was here he fell when flung from heaven by 
Zeus, for attempting to aid his mother Hera, when Zeus suspended 
her in the air with anvils fastened to her feet. As knowledge of 
the earth advanced, Aitna, Lipari, and all other places where there | 
was subterranean fire, were regarded as the forges of Hepheestus : | 
and the Cyclops were associated with him as his assistants. In 
Homer, when Thetis wants Hephestian armour for her son, she 
seeks Olympus, and the armour is fashioned by the artist-god with 
his own hand. In the Augustan age, Venus prevails on her hus- 
band, the master-smith, to furnish her son Aéneas with arms, and 
he goes down from heaven to Lipari, and directs his men the 
Cyclops to execute the order. It is thus that mythology changes 
with modes of life.’—P. 84. 


* * * * * * * 


* Agod so handsome and accomplished as Pheebus-Apollo could 
not well be supposed to be without his love adventures ; yet it is 
observable that he was not remarkably happy in his love, either 
ineeting with a repulse, or having his amour attended with/a fatal 
termination.’ * * * * * The only celestial amour recorded of 
Apollo, is that with the Muse Calliope, of which the fruit was 
Orpheus.’—P. 92. 

But see p. 149, where he is said to have had children by Thalia, | 
This circumstance in Apollo’s history has always struck us as | 
remarkable. It seems wonderful how the poets could have avoided 





an amour between Apollo and Venus. Spenser, who was a great 
innovator in mythology, should have made one for him, 


. * * . * . * 


* Hesiod says, that the Atlantis Maia bore to Zeus “ the illustrious 
Hermes, the herald of the immortals.” In another place he speaks 
of him very explicitly, as the deity presiding over flocks and herds, 
saying that the herdsmen prayed to him and Hecate. This poet | 
also ascribes to him the only act injurious to man with which he is 
charged, namely a share in the fatal Pandora, to whom he gave | 
“a currish disposition and thievish propensity.” 

‘ In after times, Hermes became the god of commerce, of wrestling, | 
and all the exercises of the palestra, of eloquence, even of thieving, 
which some think is so closely allied with trade; in short, of every- 
thing relating to gain, or requiring art and ingenuity. A certain good- 
,umoured roguery was at all times a trait in his character. ln the 

leasing tale of Ares and Aphrodite already noticed, the gallant | 
| eply of Hermes to the question of Pheebus-Apollo called forth the 

aughter of the Olympians.’—P. 125. 


* . * * * * * 





| as this old, now provincial term. 





*“ Zeus,” says Hesiod, “ was by Eurynome, the daughter of 
Ocean, the father of the ‘three fair-cheeked Graces, Aglaia 
(Splendour), Euphrosyne (Joy), and lovely Thalia (Pleasure). 
“ From their eyes,” continues the poet, “as they gazed, distilled 
care-dispelling love; and they looked lovely from beneath their 
brows.”” According to Antimachus, the Graces were the daughters 
of Helius and (2gle (Splendour) ; and Hermesionax made Peitho 
(Persuasion) one of their number. 

*Eteocles of Orchonenus is said to have been the first who 
established the worship of the three Graces in Greece. The Lace- 
demonians worshipped originally but two, whom they named Cletha 
and Phaénna (Sound and Brightness), and regarded as the bestowers 
of military fame. The Athenians adored the same number, under 
the names of Hegémone (Leader), and Auxo (Jncreaser) :—a proof, 
as it were, of the different characters of these two nations.’—P, 152. 

* * * 7 * 7 * 

‘ “In the Homeric poems,” (that is to say, poems written by 
various persons in the manner of the great author of the Iliad, and 
at an early period), “ we meet the various classes of nymphs. Jn 
the Odyssey, they are the attendants of Circe, the potent daughter 
of Helius, also designated as a goddess and a nymph, it is said, 

** They spring from fountains and from sacred groves, 
And holy streams that flow into the sea,” 
Yet these nymphs are of divine nature; and when Zeus, the father 
of the Gods, calls together his council, 
“ None of the streams save Ocean, stayed away, 
Nor of the nymphs, who dwell in beauteous groves, 
And springs of streams, and verdant grassy slades.” 

*“ We believe,” adds the author in a note “there is no word 
in the English language which so nearly expresses the Greek gigea, 
The Anglo-Saxon slaed is 
certainly a valley ; all the sports denominated slades that we have 
seen, were rich, irriguous, but somewhat depressed lands.’ ”—P. 207, 

Mr Keightley’s revival of this word is acceptable. The language 
of modera English literature, owing, no doubt, to the concentra- 
tion of all thought and action into great cities, is not half abundant 
enough in local and other terms. May not slade come from the 
same root as the word slide, and imply one of those gentle dips of 
land, which would often be characterised, like those which our 
author speaks of ? There is a place on the road between Kilburn 
and Edgeware called Zhe Slad, which if our memory does not 
greatly deceive us, is of that description. 

* * * . * * * 

‘It is remarkable that it is only in the mythic names that the 
Latin form varies from the Greek ; those of historical personages 
are nearly the same in both languages, Thus Pericles, Pindarus, 
Aristides, Pisander, scarcely differ from the Greek originals ; while 
for Persephone, Heracles, Polydeukes, Odysseus,—we haye Proser- 
pine, Hercules, Pollux, and Ulysses. Does not this indicate that 
a knowledge of the Grecian mythology reached Latium long before 
the I atins had any intimacy with the Greek language? We always 
find, that foreign names undergo alteration in proportion to the 
ignorance of the language to which they belong. This is particu- 
larly to be observed in Oriental names, which are now spelt far 
more correctly than they were before we were become so familiar 
with Asia.’—P. 310. 


It may be guessed from these extracts, the last of which presents 


| us with a very scholarly and ingenious deduction, that Mr Keightley 
excels more in the elegance and judgment of his learning than in 


profoundness of thought, or even any very great relish of what he 
relates. The surprise he expresses at the willingness of the Greeks 
to hazard an abridgment of their lives because of their dreary 
notions of the life after death, is not founded in an intimate know- 
ledge of human nature, to which the future is, in fact, as nothing, 
compared with the present, especially where excitement is to be 
had. Life itself is action, and the more vividly a person can live, 
the more he feels the principle of vitality within him, and on that 
very account is instinctively thoughtless of death. A very strenuous 
life is akind of wine, and spins the blood into a carelessness of 
everything but its immediate sensation, Nor is our author’s 
great judgment in other matters always free from oversight. 
In an article on Demeter he says, that because the myste- 
ries of Eleusis were performed ‘ at the charge of the state, and 
under the superintendence of the magistrates, it follows as a neces- 
sary consequence, that the rites could have contained nothing that 


was grossly immoral or indecent.’ Yet in a subsequent article, 


| speaking of the emblems that were ‘ carried in processions at which 


modest virgins assisted,’ he observes, that ‘no ceremony more 
immoral or debasing is celebrated in India at the present day than 
polished Athens performed in the Phrygio-Grecian Dionysia.’ 

The want of gusto with which Mr Keightley has related the most 
celebrated stories of antiquity, is sometimes a little provoking; espe- 
cially as we look on a portion of it as arising from a certain timi- 
dity, or rather from a want of faith in the sympathy of his reader. 
He doubts whether we shall participate in his enthusiasm, if he 
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ives way to it. He should have done more honour to the beauty 
of his originals. If he had but believed he should have carried 
us with him, he would have done so. It is impossible also not to 
regret the golden opportunity he has lost, of introducing those 
divine pieces of poetry out of Milton and Spenser, ‘in which the 
heathen mythology has: been treated with no less learning than 
charmingness. But it is idle, perhaps, to lament these omissions. 
Mr Keightley has performed his part as a scholar with great judg- 
ment and good sense, not without a perception of the beautiful. 
He has supplied the desideratum he speaks of, as far as learning 
goes, and an “ initiation” into the philosophy of his subject, which 
was all he undertook to do, with the exception of the curious 
information he has sprinkled through his book respecting the Ger- 
man scholars: and if it still remains for others to complete the 
philosophy, and to excite a fitter portion of poetical sympathy, we 
have only one or two books more to look forward to, and to hope 
that the authors will play their respective parts with equal zeal and 
sincerity. 

Mr Keightley’s work is adorned with twelve plates, abounding in 
figures from the antique, etched upon steel by Mr Brooke, who 
shewed some fancy in his designs for the ‘ Fairy Mythology.’ We 
cannot praise the force of their drawing or the truth of their expres- 
sions; but designs from the antique are always welcome, especially 
in a work of this nature. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. Il.—Egypt. 


A JUDICIOUS CONQUEROR, 

The following extract from an article in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ 
contributed by Captain Wilford, will tend to strengthen the opinion 
now universally entertained by the ablest writers, that the shepherds 
who invaded Egypt, had migrated from a distant country in the 
East :—‘ An ancient king, called Chatara-Yona, passed a hundred 
years in a cavern of Crishna-giri, the Black Mountain, on the banks 
of the Cali, performing the most rigorous acts of devotion. At 
length Vishnu appeared to him, and promised him that he should 
have a son whom he was to name Tamovatsa. This prince, when he 
succeeded his father, was warlike and ambitious, but wise and 
devout. He prayed to Vishnu to enlarge his empire, and the god 
granted his request. Hearing that Misra-sthan (the land of Egypt) 
was governed by a powerful but unjust prince, called Nirmayada, 








he with a chosen army invaded that country, without any declara- | 
tion of war, and began to administer justice among the people, to | 


give them a specimen of a good king; and when Nirmavada sent to 
expostulate, he treated his remonstrance with disdain. This brought 
on a bloody battle of three days, in which the Egyptian king was 
killed. The conqueror, who fought like another Parasa Rama, 
then took possession of the kingdom of Misra, and governed with 
perfect equity. Babya Vatsa, his son, devoted himself to religion, 
and resigned his crown to his son, Rucma Vatsa, who tenderly 
loved his people, and so highly improved his country, that, from his 


just revenues, be amassed an incredible treasure. His wealth was | 


so great, that he raised three mountains, called Rucm-adri, Rujat- 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kino’s THEATRE.—L’Ultimo Giorno di Pompei— Kenilworth. 
Drury-Lane.—The School for Scandal—And The Legion of Honour. 
Covent Garden.—Azor and Zemira—And The Highland Reel. 








Our late illness makes us willing to take advantage of the non- 
appearance of anything new at the great theatres, and content our- 
selves with play-guing on paper, till to-morrow night, when Madame 
Pasta re-appears. To see her we shall as surely go, as we would 
to see Truth herself; for Truth she is, with the voice of Music. 
Is she as true and as real asever? Is she as great, and simple, and 
graceful? Is she as fut! or fatter! Shall we have to shew how 
that her fat is nothing (Hihernice), and her soul everything? Or 
rather, that her soul being so much, there cannot be too much of her 
in any way? These are questions that we ask of ourselves, as we 
should respecting a friend whom we have not seen a long time, and 
who is sure to be charming. 

Meantime we must notice a subject of a very different nature. 
We are not sure that we do not owe both ourselves and our readers 
an apology for doing so; but we shall be as brief as possible. A 
few weeks ago a gentleman sent us the following old play-bill of the 
new piece entitled Nettlewig Hall. We did not publish it, because 
several other correspondents had noticed the piece, and we thought 
Mr Cuartes Motitoy Wesrmacorr had had enouzh. comment 
| upon his production. One of them told us, that in quoting a 
passage from the Times in his journal respecting the singing of 
God save the King, before his farce, he inserted the word “ popular” 
in it as applied to the farce. We said as little of that, as of the 
| other communication; partly for the same reason, and partly 
because the very notice of miserable tricks like these seems to 
acquire a colour of shabbiness from their reflection. While behaving 
with this forbearance towards Mr Mottoy Westmacortt, he thought 
proper to repeat his refuted nonsense about Mrs WAYLETT’s song 
in the Oratorios, and in return for being convicted of falsehood, 
to charge us with it himself. To these he added other licenses 
of his tongue, in the spirit of impertinent boys and such-like 
worthies, who having been punished after their fashion, till 
people are tired, think themselves below any further resent- 
ment, and therefore safe from it. It must be confessed, that 
for reasons well known to the public, Mr Westmacorr has 
some grounds for his conclusion; but for certain other reasons 
before alluded to in this paper, we had made up our mind not 





adri, and Retu-adri, or the mountain of gold, of silver, and of suffer ourselves to be attacked with impunity ; and in accord- 


gems.’ 
A CURIOUS REMARK, 
The Pasha of Egypt, when visiting one of his military schools, 
exhorting the young officers to zeal and perseverance, the first 


difficulties being already overcome, said, ‘ If | had any influence | 


in heaven, I should work miracles in your behalf; but | am nothing 
more than a man, and can only give you salaries.’ 


TRUE IGNOBILITY. 
‘On the return of the Count de Forbin from Thebes,’ says 
Belzoni, ‘ 1 met him at Cairo, in the house of the Austrian Consul. 
I had begun the task of opening the pyramids, and had already 


discovered the false passage. The Count requested, in a sort of 


sarcastic manner, when I had succeeded in opening the pyramid,— 
which, no doubt, he supposed I never would,—that I would send 
him a plan of it, as he was about setting off for Alexandria the next 
day, and thence to France. I thought the best retaliation I could 
make, would be to send him the desired plan, and I did so, as soon 
as | opened the pyramid, which was a few days after his departure. 
Would any one believe that tne noble Count, on his arrival in 
France, gave out that he had succeeded in penetrating the second 
pyramid of Djizeh, and brought the plan of it to Paris. Whether 
this be the fact or not, will appear from the following paragraph, 
taken from a French paper now in my possession :—* On the 24th 
of April, Monsieur Le Comte de Forbin, Director-general of the 
Royal Museum of France, landed at the lazaretto of Marscilles. 
He came last from Alexandria, and his passage was very stormy. 
He has visited Greece, Syria, and Upper Egypt. Bya happy chance, 
some days before his departure from Cairo, he succeeded in pene- 
trating into the second pyramid of Djizeh. Monsieur Forbin brings 
the plan of this important discovery, as well as much information 
on the labours of M. Drovetti, at Karnac, and on those which Mr 
Salt, the English Consul, pursues with the greatest success in the 
valley of Beban-el-Malook, and in the plain of Medinet Abou.” ’ 


| ance with the plan which we have pursued to this effect, since 


Tue TATLER was set up, we proceed to give him another word or 
| two, since he insists upon it. The reader may remember a lette” 
| which Mr WestMacort addressed to us in vindication of Nettlewig 
| Hall, against a Correspondent. In this letter he refuted an imagi- 
| nary, charge against it (of its not being his own) and while he 
implied that it was new (by saying that since the production of 
Maids and Bachelors at the Surrey Theatre, he had ‘ perpetrated 
| no dramatic offence,’ ‘ up to the production of Nettlewig Hall,’ ) 
endeavoured to provide for the escape of the real secret, by talking 

in the postscript of its being no crime to have attempted ‘ an im- 








| proved edition of his own works.’ The Correspondent in question 

} ° > ° 
says, that the two ‘ works’ (Maids and Bachelors, and Nettlewig 

Hall) ave the same, ‘ line for line” We know not how this may 


be. Non nostrum est tantas componere lites. Mr Westmacorr, 
endeavouring to confuse matters in his shabby way, said, in his 
answer to the charge of the title’s having been used before, ‘ The 
farce of Nettlewig Hall is entirely my own, nor do I believe the 
title has ever been before used.’ He non-mi-ricordo’d it. In the bill 
of the piece, as performed at Drury Lane, the title is, Vettlewig 
Hall, or Ten to One ; and the dramatis persona ave, Sir John Julius 
Nettlewig,, Frederick Ramble, Tim Transit, Patrick O’ Doherty, Ben 
Backstay, Miss Emily Constant, Mrs Deborah, Old Nancy, Coachman, 
Footman, Groom, &c. Now look at the play-bill of the piece as 
performed at the Surrey Theatre in February 1824. First comes 
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Borrachio the Outlaw, or the Child of Mystery; after which, says 
the bill, ‘an entirely new broad farcical Burletta, in two acts, with 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations, called, 
MAIDS AND BACHELORS; 
OR, NETTLEWIG HALL. 


With original Songs and Music. The Scenery by Mr Watker and 
Assistants; and the Burletta written by Coartes WestMacort, 


“, Sir John Junius Nettlewig, Mr Lovepay. 

Frederick Bramble, Mr Rowsornam. Tim Transit, Mr Vaue. 
Patrick Finesse, Mr Buckincuam. Ben Backstay, Mr Gauuor. 
Miss Emily Constant, Miss Tunsta.v. 

Maria, Mrs Heater. Mrs Deborah, Mrs Jones. 

Old Nancy, Mrs Mears. 

With Coachman, Footman, Groom, &c. to all appearance just the 
same as in the Drury Lane. How far the two pieces are likely to 

differ in other respects, is left for the reader to determine. 

It is not pleasant for us to speak of Mr Westmacort, nor even 
against him, if he will not foree us. We can bring more excuses 
for him, than perhaps he can for himself; though we cannot wonder 
that those who suffer from his scandals, find him intolerable, and 
are tempted to abate him as a nuisance. His recommending us to 
the notice of the Stamp Office was a piece of spite, of a nature 
calculated to give us a worse opinion of him than we would fain 
entertain of anybody, supposing that he was aware of the extent of 
the mischief it might have occasioned: though under the present 
liberal and discerning Government we really do not fear it. But 
we caution him how he indulges his tongue against us any further, 
or affects to give this paper the most false and revolting of all 
characters,—that of his own. Ls 








— Moperation is the silken string ranning through the pearl- 
chain of all virtues. —Dr Puller 


Dreap or Deatu.—It is the heaviest stone that melancholy can 
throw at a man, to tell him that he is at the end jof his being.— 
Sir Thomas Brown. 





PERFORMANCES ror TH THIS BVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Lord Brnxon’s Tragedy of 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
{Adapted by Mr Macreapy.) 
Jeanghine, Mrs Faucit. Ida Stralenheim, Miss Faucit. 
Werner, Mr Macready. Ulric, Mr Wallack. Gabor, Mr Cooper. 

Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack. Fritz, Mr Y Henric, Mr Salter. 
»MrC. Jones. Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett. iph, Mr Cooke. 
Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton. Ludwig, Mr Cathie. 

Herman, Mr Honner. 


In the course of the Evening, Spohr’s Overture to ‘ Jessonda,’ C. M. Von Weber's 
Overture to ‘ Preciosa,’ and is Overture to ‘ The Siege of Coriath.’ 
After which, the Interlude of 


A DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 


Lady —* Freelove, Mrs Waylett. Mrs Davis, Mrs C. Jones. 
olonel Freelove, Mr Vining. Lord Rivers, Mr Younge. 
James, Mr Hughes. John, Mr Honner. 


To conclude with the Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE BRIGAND. 


(By Mr Puancue.]} 
Ouest, Ra Faucit. Maria Grazie, Mrs W. B 
Prince Bianchi, M 


3 Nicole, Mr Webster. 
Albert, ie iH Wallack. Theodore, 
Alessandro 


Massaroni, Mr Wallack. 
Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. Spoletto, Mr Bland. 


arrymore. 
Fabio, Mr Hughes. 
Mr J. Vining. 


To-morrow, Alfred the Great ; The Ilustrious Stranger ; and Turning the Tables, 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
{The Comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
(By Mr Sueripan.) 


Lady Tessie, Miss Fanny Kemble. Lady Sneerwell, Mrs Vining. 
rs Candour, Mrs Gibbs. aria, Miss Taylor. 
Sir votes Teale, Mr Bartley. Sir Oliver Surface, Mr F. Matthews. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mtr Wrench. Crabtree, Mr Blanchard. 
Surface, Mr C. Kemble. Joseph Surface, Mr Warde. 
Careless, Mr Duruset. Rowley, Mr Evans. Moses, Mr Farley. 
Trip, Mr Parry. Sir Harry, Mr Wilson. 
In the course of the my ey Miss —: will sing ‘Tyrant, soon 1’ll burst thy 
chains,’ uet of ‘ When thy bosom,’ with Mr Braham. 


After which the Musical Entertainment of 


THE WATERMAN, 
(By Mr Disvin.) 
Tom Tug, Mr Braham, in which he will introduce ‘ The Bay of Biscay O.’ 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
bacon ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


a Sept Heures et demie 
LE PLUS. “BEAU JOUR DE LA VIE. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Actes,de MM. Scrise et VARNER. 
Madame de St André, Mme. Préval. 
Antonine et Estelle, Mile, St Ange et Mme. Gamard. pom Mile. Eliza. 
M. Bonnemain, M. Préval. __M. de St André, joup. 
Frédéric, M. Alfred. 


Suivi de 
VALERIE: OU, LA JEUNE AVEUGLE. 
Comédie en Trois Actes, du Théatre Francais, de MM. ScuisE et Mst.neviLLe, 
Valérie, Mile. Léontine Fay. Carolime de Blumfeld, Mlle. St. Ange. 
» M. Pelissié. Henry Milner, M. oe Ambroise, M. 
t la Premiére tation d 
LE QUAKER ET LA DANSEUSE. 
Vaudeville —_— en Un Acte, par MM. Scaring a Pau Duponr. 
Georgina Barlow, Mile. Léontine Fay. 
James Morton, =. Laporte A Arthur d’Arsie, M. Alfred. Murray, M. Paulin. 
Gamard. Un Domestique, M. Granville. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part I.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 


Part II.—' The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics. 


After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 
Madame Pompeydoor; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini ; 


Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossooe 
Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The Play of 
THE [RON CHEST. 


[By G. Cotman, the Younger.]} 

Helen, Miss Scott, Blanche, Vale. Judith, Madame Simon. 
Barbara, Miss Somerville. Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Fitzharding, Mr D. Pitt. Wilford, Mr C. Hill. Adam Winterton, Mr Williams. 

Rawbold, Mr Gough. Samson Rawbold, Mr Vale. Armstrong, Mr Almar. 

Orson, Mr Asbury. Robber, Mr Webb. Robber’s Boy, Master Pitt. 
Gregory, Mr Lee. Peter, Mr Boulanger. Walter, Mr Grammer. 


After which, a Dramatic Romance, in Two Acts, called 


THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 
Helena di Rosalvi, Miss M. C Poole. Claudine, Miss Jordan. 
Jacinthe, Miss Rumens. Rosa, Miss Nicol. Genevieve, Miss Somerville. 
Felix, Mr Osbaldiston. Rosalvi, Mr D. Pitt. Jeronymo, Mr Young. 
Marco, Mr Lee. Florio di Rosalvi, Miss Ellis. aptista, Mr Webb. 
Julio di Rosalvi, Master F. Carbery Juan, Mr Tully. 
Pietro, Mr Collier. Fabricio, Mr Fone. 


To conclude with the Romantic Opera of 


DER FREISCH UTZ. 
[By C. M. Von Weer.) 
Linda, Miss Somerville. Rose, Mrs Vale. 

Ottacar, Mr Almar. Bernhard, Mr Gough. Caspar, Mr D. Pitt. 
Rodolph, Mr Edwin. Rollo, Mr Ransford. Killian, Mr Vale. 
Christopher, Mr Hobbs. Zamiel, Mr Asbu % Witch of the Glen, Mr Boulanger. 
Huntsmen, Mr Webb, MrTully, and Mr Collier. 





pe oe an TH EAT R E. 
‘w Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE “BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
Taken from Sir W. Scott's celebrated Story. 

Lady Ashton, Miss Wells. Lucy Ashton, Mrs Evans. Marion, Miss Ayres. 
Dame Lightbody, Mrs Garri: Sir William Ashton, Mr Munroe. 
Edgar, Mr Keppell. i of Bucklaw, Mr Forrester. Randolph, Mr Cooke. 
Captain Craigengelt, Mr Marshall. And Caleb Balderstone, Mr J. Russell. 
After which a Grand Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


To which will be added a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
Mrs Pimpernel, Mrs Glover. 

Mr Theophilus Bunbury, Mr Marshall. And Mr Alexis Twisselton, Mr Greeu. 
To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatie Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 

[By Mr Haayes.) 





The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway 
French—Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb indy. assuming the Chasasters of Pierre 
G , Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 

Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Devsaia, Mr Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—7Zitta, Mad iselle © 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Aen Mr H. Cheoo 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 








AstLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’'s 
Scenes in the Circle—The White and the Black 
Bear. 

Sapier’s Wet1is.—Master’s Rival—The Skimmer of 
the Sea. 

New City Svusscraiprion THeatre.—Billy Taylor— 
The Waterman—1, 2, 3,4, 5, by Advertisement 





To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; and The £100 Note. 





—The Bold Dragoons. 
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